18                      Johnsons character.
for victory1; he was too conscientious t< manent and pernicious, by deliberately \v conscious of his superiority. He loved brought to him; but was too proud to se somewhat susceptible of flattery2. His r imagery, that he might have been perp< has been often remarked, that in his poeti is to be regretted are so few, because so is easier than in his prose. There is dec* not easier, but better suited to the dignil may dance with grace, whose motions, ir in the common step, are awkward. He h melancholy, the clouds of which darkenei his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to h thinking: yet, though grave and awful i when he thought it necessary or propei dulged himself in pleasantly and sporth prone to superstition, but not to credi imagination might incline him to a belie and the mysterious, his vigorous reason dence with jealousy. He had a loud vo liberate utterance, which no doubt ga\ weight to the sterling metal of his c
1 See ante, iv. 129.
5 Baretti, in a MS. note on Piozzi Letters, i. 3 unaccountable part of Johnson's character was the character of his most familiar acquaintance.
8 Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wiltoi antry, and some truth, that ' Dr. Johnson's sayi so extraordinary, were it not for his bow-wow ',